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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


VOL. XXI. NO. 6 


‘JUNE, 1939 


Editorial Comment 


Why Plan? 


OOD city management is more than 

wishful thinking and rapid-fire com- 
mand. It requires a realistic understand- 
ing of the city’s needs and an intelligent at- 
tempt to meet them. Because good planning, 
based on comprehensive fact-gathering, is so 
essential to effective administration the greater 
part of this issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
is devoted to a discussion of the “why” and 
“how” of these activities. Mr. Blucher’s 
account of the recent national conference on 
planning will indicate what planners think to 
be their proper role in molding city develop- 
ment. Mr. Oppermann describes how the 
planner, proceeding from facts to maps, 
projects his comprehensive plan into the 
future. Mr. Batschelet and Mr. Green show 
how census tracts, laid out with the co-opera- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census, can be a 
source of intimate knowledge of local needs 
and problems, and provide a basis for the 
day-to-day planning of administrative serv- 
ices. 

ok * * 


Ask a Man Who Has One! 
do so few city managers have 


WHY 
apprentices in their offices? At pres- 
ent only 18 managers are training young 


men for the public service (see PuBLIc 
MANAGEMENT, May, 1939, page 134), which 
is four more than a similar survey revealed 
five years ago. City managers who have 
apprentices say that the plan has proved 
almost uniformly successful. The replies of 
managers who do not have apprentices reveal 
why an apprenticeship program has not been 
undertaken. Are the commonly raised objec- 
tions justified by actual experiences with ap- 
prentices? 

Our city is too small—that’s the most com- 
mon reply. Yet five of the 18 cities with ap- 
prentices are below 5,000 population, and 
nine below 10,000. Size, therefore, does not 
prohibit apprentices in the 187 council- 
manager cities over 10,000 population, and 
should be no serious hindrance to the 190 
cities between 2,500 and 10,000 population. 

We can’t afford to take a man on now— 
is another commonly heard objection. Fifty 
to seventy-five dollars a month is the most 
common salary paid apprentices. It seems a 
small price indeed to pay in order to obtain 
talented and able young men in the public 
service. 

It would damage the morale of regular em- 
ployees. Somehow the conception is cur- 
rent that an apprentice is a favored young 
man who is given special advantages and 
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rapidly promoted over the heads of other 
employees to positions of responsibility. That 
misconception should be corrected. The ap- 
prentice should be selected, in the first place, 
because he has unusual ability and more than 
ordinary training; that his ability and train- 
ing will give him an advantage in competi- 
tion for promotion with other employees is 
understandable. Nevertheless, to obtain pro- 
motion, the apprentice, like any other city 
employee, must show his ability through hard 
and thorough work. He should not have any 
false hopes as to the rapidity of advancement 
which he may anticipate. It is remarkable 
that in only one of the cities employing ap- 
prentices did any difficulties arise in the re- 
lationships between the apprentice and city 
employees. 

Our city demands home-town jobs for 
home-town boys. Strong as is our feeling 
about the harmful effects of residence re- 
quirements, it should be pointed out that the 
existence of such restrictions does not pre- 
vent the appointment of an able home-town 
boy as an apprentice. The majority of pres- 
ent apprentices were residents of the city at 
the time of appointment. 

I would have no place for him on our 
permanent staff. While many cities do accept 
apprentices with the understanding that if 
their work is satisfactory they will receive a 
permanent appointment, this is not at all a 
necessary feature of an apprenticeship ar- 
rangement. If increases in personnel are not 
contemplated the city should have no hesi- 
tation in asking a young man to receive an 
apprenticeship without assurance of appoint- 
ment. The valuable experience and training 
that he will receive will more than repay him 
for the time spent. On the other hand, if 
vacancies do occur during the apprenticeship 
period, many a city official will consider him- 
self fortunate indeed if he can bring the ap- 
prentice into the city service on a permanent 
basis. 

No better evidence of the value of the ap- 
prenticeship program is needed than a study 
of the subsequent careers of some recent 
apprentices. Eight have since become city 
managers, and most of the others hold re- 
sponsible public positions. Their contribu- 


tion to the public service, and the contribu- 
tion of the city manager who first gave them 
an opportunity to enter it, cannot easily be 
measured in dollars and cents. 


* * * 


Clifford W. Ham 


HE untimely death of Clifford W. Ham 

on June 8 removes from the ranks of 
governmental administrators one of this 
country’s foremost leaders in the municipal 
field. Those of us who were privileged to 
work with him will not forget his pleasant 
manner and keen insight. Born in Indiana 
46 years ago and educated for a career in 
government at the University of Michigan, 
he early demonstrated his exceptional qual- 
ities of leadership. He held responsible pub- 
lic offices in several cities in the fields of 
finance and city management. For the past 
six years he was associated with the American 
Municipal Association, with headquarters in 
Chicago, first as field consultant and for 
nearly four years as executive director of 
that important organization. 

City managers will remember him as one 
of their own number. In recognition of 
his outstanding service as manager of Glad- 
stone and Pontiac, Michigan, they honored 
him in 1929 with the presidency of their 
professional organization, the International 
City Managers’ Association. His counsel 
was much sought in governmental circles, 
both here and abroad. He was secretary of 
the American Committee of the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities, held mem- 
bership on numerous advisory committees 
on governmental matters in this country, 
and lectured in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His associates found in 
“Cliff” a man of the highest intelligence and 
a most gracious personality. He was loved 
for his simplicity, his enthusiasm, his es- 
sential shyness, and his good humor. Signif- 
icant are the contributions he made toward 
better government, but we remember him as 
a close friend who wore his mantle of great- 
ness with such unconcern that we were 
hardly conscious of it until he had passed. 
Fortunate indeed are those whose lives were 
touched by his. 
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What Planners Think of Planning 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER* 


Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


Nearly 500 city planners and others met in Boston re- 
cently to discuss basic factors which influence planning. 


MOKE makes profits! Smoke makes 
wealth! And smoke makes dirty slums. 
Is it necessary for us to live in the deg- 
radation of slums, in old, crowded, badly 
ventilated tenements; or can Americans cre- 
ate better cities for decent healthful living, 
in which industry may be a real asset rather 
than a liability to modern living? This is 
the question asked and answered in the new 
movie, ‘“The City,” which proved to be the 
highlight of the National Conference on 
Planning held in Boston during May and 
sponsored by the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, the American Institute of 
Planners, the American Planning and Civic 
Association, and the National Economic and 
Social Planning Association. The movie, now 
showing at the New York World’s Fair, was 
made by the American Institute of Planners 
through a grant from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 

To a considerable extent the Conference 
this year was devoted to basic and funda- 
mental factors which influence planning. 
There were very few sessions on planning 
administration; one was a round-table on 
zoning and two others were devoted to the 
subjects of planning problems for large cities 
and for small cities. As a result, a consider- 
able demand was voiced for a discussion at 
the next conference of the various problems 
which must be faced by planning administra- 
tors in all levels of government. 

Toward the end of the conference, William 
Stanley Parker described the tone of the 
meeting by asking a question: 

How far is it appropriate for a national plan- 





* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Blucher was formerly 
president, Michigan Planning Conference; plan- 
ning consultant, National Resources Board; 
member City Housing Commission, and city 
planner, City Planning Commission, Detroit ; con- 
sultant, housing division of PWA. 


ning conference to wander from the field of 
physical planning and trespass on the domain 
of economics? Would it be really a case of 
trespass? Is there a definite boundary line be- 
tween the two fields? Can one undertake a 
program of physical planning and disregard 
its economic implications? 

There was a time not long since, I believe, 
when any attempt to discuss economic planning 
in a conference such as this would have been 
considered out of order by a large majority of 
the audience, even if courtesy prevented the 
chair from ruling it to be so. But times have 
changed. Economic limitations have become a 
dominating factor in the carrying out of a 
public improvement program. The ability to pay 
cannot, as in boom times, be assumed. It 
must be carefully analyzed and will control all 
decisions as to what improvements can be 
carried out. 

After a keynote address on “Why Should 
We Plan?” by Professor W. Elmer Ekblaw, 
of Clark University, Gorham Dana, chair- 
man of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Planning Boards, called attention to the fact 
that all cities over 10,000 in the state of 
Massachusetts must have a planning board. 
There are at the present time 145 planning 
boards in that state, with only comparatively 
few really active, proving that mandatory 
legislation forcing cities to establish planning 
boards will not be effective unless there is a 
real desire on the part of the people and 
officials to do effective planning for their 
community. 


COMMUNITY RECLAMATION 


The Conference was divided into a series 
of sections with several sections meeting at 
the same time. As stated above, the princi- 
pal discussions centered around basic con- 
siderations in community development. The 
first section was on the subject, “Factors in 
Community Reclamation,” and this was di- 
vided into three phases: (a) “Housing for 
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All the People,” (b) “Transportation as an 
Element in Rehabilitation,” and (c) “Recre- 
ation and Social Factors.” The need for 
community reclamation looms large in any 
discussion of local planning problems. With 
large areas in most of our cities blighted, 
with decreasing tax bases, with a movement 
of population out from the center of the city 
and outside of the city itself, communities 
must, if they are to be preserved, give con- 
sideration to reclamation programs. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that no one fac- 
tor can result in reclamation of the blighted 
areas. Many changes and remedies, all 
co-ordinated, might result in rebuilt communi- 
ties. One important factor is, of course, hous- 
ing. It is now admitted by practically every- 
body that the large blighted areas cannot be 
used for commercial and industrial purposes, 
but will be used, if at all, for housing of 
various kinds, for parks, parking areas, and 
recreation. But housing alone, if not related 
to transportation, industry, and recreation, 
will not be sufficient. 

In discussing the transportation aspect of 
rehabilitation, Charles Gordon, managing di- 
rector of the American Transit Association, 
called attention to an apparent oversight on 
the part of planners: 

The attention of city and regional planners 
today is directed almost exclusively to expe- 
diting the movement of automobiles . . . It is 
important to bear in mind that such construc- 
tion, as was indicated above, does not promise 
a solution of the basic internal transportation 
problem of cities, and second, that such im- 
provement as it does make, by being limited 
to automobile riders in large measure, overlooks 
the needs of the masses who suffer most from 
the congestion that characterizes city life today 
. . . By no stretch of the imagination, starting 
from existing available facts, can one justify 
the assumption that facilities built to accom- 
modate individual automobiles will or can handle 
the future local transit needs of cities. Accord- 
ingly, the tendency by city planners to give 
exclusive attention to the construction of facil- 
ities for automobiles overlooks the vital need 
of the masses who will continue to be dependent 
on public carriers. 

Frederick J. Adams, in discussing recrea- 
tion, stated: 

A study of these recommendations (report 
of a committee of the National Recreation As- 
sociation entitled Play Space in New Neighbor- 
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hoods) indicates that to meet the proposed 
standards it would be necessary to provide from 
two to three acres per one thousand persons 
for local playground and playfield needs alone. 
The amount would, of course, vary with the 
character of the population in the neighborhood, 
particularly with variations in population den- 
sity and age group classification. In an urban 
neighborhood with a density of 30 families per 
gross acre the application of such a standard 
would require that nearly one-third of the area 
be devoted to recreational use. 


MIGRATION PROBLEMS 


Another problem of great importance to 
cities is that of the internal migration of 
population. The subject was discussed from 
the standpoint of labor, from the standpoint 
of industry, and that of sociology. It is a 
known fact that most of the cities of the 
United States are not reproducing enough 
people to provide for a stable population. 
Therefore, unless they are to lose population 
they must depend upon internal migration. 
During recent years there has been extensive 
migration from the rural areas to the cities, 
and this type of migration has, of course, 
created many problems, particularly in the 
West and Northwest. 


OBSTACLES TO PLANNING 


Several sections discussed “Man-Made 
Obstacles to Planning.” Morton L. Waller- 
stein, in discussing Charles Ascher’s paper 
on the subtopic of “Obstacles to Planning 
Existing in Government,” summarized what 
he thought were Mr. Ascher’s points as: 

First, those obstacles pertaining to relevant 
facts such as lack of facilities both for their 
collection and arrangement . . . Second, those 
obstacles defeating definite objectives such as 
the political party system which uses catch- 
alls instead of definite issues . . . Third, those 
obstacles defeating co-ordination and continuity 
of action. To his views as to the need of better 
vehicles of administration and that sound ad- 
ministration leads to sound policy, none of us 
can take exception. 


RuRAL—URBAN RELATIONS 


That there is a relationship between the 
rural and urban areas will be disputed by 
few. That rural problems in turn create 
urban problems will also be disputed by 
few. It is only in recent years, however, that 
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urban planners and city officials have appre- 
ciated how materially the cities are affected 
by the surrounding rural areas. Under the 
head of “Rural Problems, Programs, and 
Policies,” Professor John D. Black, of Har- 
vard University, stated a few types of com- 
mon problems: 

First of all is the problem of 
employment and relief. The un- 
employed in the city and village 
and the surplus population of the 
open country constitute one com- 
mon pool of labor, with constant 
movement between the parts of it 
— not commonly movement 
enough to keep the level of in- 
come the same in the two places, 
but still a very considerable move- 
ment. Any planning program for 
either open country or city must 
design ways and means of getting 
jobs for this large mass of labor. 
Obviously it is more than a local 
problem; but its local aspects 
must not be neglected. And while 
the jobs are being made, relief 
must take its place. 

It follows from the foregoing that the in- 
dustries of any city or village are a vital part 
of the plans for the rural areas round about it. 
In normal times they: (a) should be vigorous 
enough to absorb the surplus farm population 
and give jobs to the part-time families in the 
twilight zone, (b) provide processing facilities 
for the farm and forest products of the area, 
(c) carry a proper share of the tax burden of 
the county and state in which they are located 
— in much of New England, of the town in 
which they are located. The decline of indus- 
try in a few score of New England towns has 
heaped tax burdens upon the rural real estate 
that have now become a strong influence for 
further farm abandonment. A related develop- 
ment has contributed to the vast amount of tax 
delinquency in the northern counties of the 
Great Lakes states. 


WALTER H. 


GAINS FROM PLANNING 


A very important section of the conference 
was devoted to the subject “The National 
Income; Sources and Expenditures,” under 
the subheads “Private Industry’s Part,” 
“Government’s Part,” and “A Public Invest- 
ment Program.” Paul M. Sweezy, of Harvard 
University, stated that any investment pro- 
gram “should be planned and directed for 
the benefit of the people at large, with special 
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attention, however, to that sector of the pop- 
ulation, that one-third of the nation, which 
has never had a share in the conveniences 
and luxuries of life.” In raising the question 
of why we want a public investment program 
at all he gave as his two-fold answer: 

In the first place there exists 
a clear and urgent social need 
for the things which governments 
can provide through the expen- 
diture of investment funds on 
durable public projects. In the 
second place, as Professor Alvin 
Hansen said in his recent presi- 
dential address to the American 
Economic Association, “it is an 
indisputable fact that the prevail- 
ing economic system has never 
been able to reach reasonably 
full employment or the attain- 
ment of its currently realizable 
real income without making large 
investment expenditures.”” When 
private parties in search of profit 
fail to make these expenditures 
in adequate volume over a long 
period of time, as has been the case during 
the last ten years, there inevitably arises a 
demand that society should, through its elected 
representatives, directly assume the task in 
the general welfare. 

There was an interesting session devoted 
to “Planning as an Instrument in Business 
and Social Activities,” with various speakers 
representing banking, business, civic organi- 
zations, education, home economics, manu- 
facturing, public utilities, and real estate. 

George K. Manson, chief engineer of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, very clearly showed the advan- 
tages to his organization and to other private 
organizations of private and public planning: 

Perhaps there are some individuals and or- 
ganizations which drift along without planning, 
but I often wonder if sooner or later they 
don’t receive such a jolt that they are awakened 
to the benefits which are being lost. Certainly 
those groups which have vision, and translate 
their confidence in the future to definite ob- 
jectives, receive a generous return for their 
effort ... 

Starting in the early days of the telephone 
business, planning became a vital part of its 
administration and I believe the present com- 
munications system in this country is a vivid 
example of the application of continuous plan- 
ning effort .. . 


BLUCHER 
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It must be clear that city planning and the 
adoption of zoning ordinances are of real im- 
portance to the telephone companies. These 
zoning ordinances, by establishing definite areas 
for industrial, business, and different gradations 
of residential construction, give us a tangible 
basis for forecasting the telephone facilities 
which will be required in each section of the 
community ... 

You will of course notice how long-range civic 
planning, of highways, parks, and parkways, 
town or state forests, community zoning, and 
your other objectives, will help in planning a 
more satisfactory and economical telephone 
plant and reduce the wastes of premature re- 
placement or relocation. 

The final session was devoted to the sub- 
ject of “Public Works,” with such well- 
known persons as Colonel Henry M. Waite, 
William Stanley Parker, Russell V. Black, 
Robert Kingery, Frank W. Herring, Harold 
M. Lewis, T. T. McCrosky, and F. E. 
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Schmitt, participating. Summarized reports 
of the various sessions were submitted to the 
conference, making it possible for those who 
had participated in any one of the sections to 
obtain a summarized statement of every- 
thing which had transpired. 

The American Society of Planning Officials 
held its annual meeting and elected as its 
new president Ben H. Kizer, chairman of the 
Washington State Planning Council, chair- 
man of the Spokane City Planning Commis- 
sion, and a member of the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission. Harold §S. 
Osborne, chairman of the Town Planning 
Board of Montclair, New Jersey, was elected 
vice-president. A total of 450 persons reg- 
istered for the conference, the proceedings of 
which will be published this summer by the 
American Society of Planning Officials. 


Factual Bases of City Planning 


By PAUL OPPERMANN* 
Assistant Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


What physical, social, and economic data does the municipal administra- 
tor need for effective planning, and how can such data be put to use? 


UNICIPAL officials, in order to 
make improvements in administra- 
tive methods, need all the informa- 

tion that can be obtained about their com- 
munities, and the depression years have 
stimulated enormous activity in factual stock- 
taking, data-gathering, and inventorying of 
assets and liabilities. In the field of city 
planning, the administrator needs data on 
the physical structure of the community and 
on the various uses to which land is put, and 
he needs to know what the social and eco- 
nomic conditions are. This article discusses 
briefly how some of this information can be 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Oppermann studied 


architecture at the University of Michigan, has 
worked in architects’ offices in Chicago, Detroit, 
New York; has spent some time in the centers 
of planning and housing in England and on the 
Continent; and has been in his present position 
since 1935. 





obtained and suggests how it can be put to 
use. 

Topographic Maps. An accurate large- 
scale topographic map is one of the essential 
maps for city planning not only because it 
is needed when the city plan, in some cities 
called “the Master Plan,” is ready for exact 
definition in the final stages of the Official 
Map but also because the differences of 
grade and contours of the land control and 
influence street locations, the pattern or lay- 
out of the utilities system, the location of 
parks and other open areas, and subdivision 
platting and replatting. Practically all phy- 
sical aspects of the city’s future growth are 
affected by the topography of its site. 

Other Base Maps. Line drawings, ordi- 
narily without contours, generally made at a 
scale of 200 to 800 feet per inch, are neces- 
sary. In the case of small cities or villages 
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all the information probably can be put on 
one map showing existing streets, railroads, 
car lines, parks and playgrounds, public 
buildings, utility plants, schools, airports, 
and various other public open areas with 
their structures. Air maps are coming into 
greater use; the technique of 
making them is now well ad- 
vanced, a surprising amount of 
detail can be shown, and very 
satisfactory maps can be ob- 
tained quickly at relatively low 
cost. 

Existing maps in the city en- 
gineering office or public works 
department are very often 
adaptable for city planning pur- 
poses; these and tax maps 
from the assessor’s office, San- 
born fire insurance maps, utility 
company maps, and those of 
other private agencies should 
be investigated before starting 
surveys and mapping activity. State and 
federal agencies are sources which should be 
explored at the very outset for any data they 
have or assistance they may render. The fed- 
eral government has just published the first 
“master map” of the United States. 

Land Use Map. The first map in point of 
time if not in importance also, among those 
to be made purely for city planning purposes, 
is the existing-conditions or land-use map. 
Using a large-scale base map the data ob- 
tained from existing records in the assessor’s 
office, insurance maps, the building depart- 
ment, supplemented by field checks, are 
transferred to the base-map, using colors and 
symbols! in combination to indicate the use 
to which each particular parcel of land is 
being put, and characteristics of the struc- 
ture or structures upon the land. For exam- 
ple, land used for single family dwellings 
might be colored yellow, commercial prop- 
erty pink, and industrial property purple, 
thus showing by graduations in this instance 
the so-called “intensity of use” of the land. 
The symbols used would indicate number of 


_1See Suggested Symbols for Plans, Maps, and 
Charts. National Resources Committee. Rev. 
April, 1937. 12pp. 
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stories, location on the lot and physical form 
of the structure, and other data. Areas of 
one color thus show areas of like use and one 
or more colors “spotted” in another color 
illustrates the reverse—perhaps the evils of 
“spot-zoning”’ on the one hand and those of 
non - conforming use on the 
other. 

The land-use survey provides 
information needed in making 
the zoning ordinance. The zon- 
ing districts are outlined on a 
basis of concentrations of ex- 
isting uses and should be based 
in addition on studies of the 
rate of utilization of land for 
the several major land classi- 
fications (see Montclair chart 
on page 169). By measuring 
the areas used for residential, 
commercial, and industrial pur- 
poses by years over a period of 
time the trends in land de- 
velopment are revealed, and areas set aside 
in the zoning districts can be more accu- 
rately calculated. Land use maps, studied 
along with population distribution data, 
assessment, traffic, housing and other survey 
material, and correlated with them, are of 
great importance to municipal planning 
agencies, indicating as they do where 
private development has taken place and 
what trends in development are. 

Plans for supplying public facilities may 
be made on a basis of accurate data well in 
advance of need, and these plans, if they are 
correctly made, will be related to such fac- 
tors as the number of families per acre, the 
number of children of school age and other 
pertinent data. Streets and parks, schools 
and fire stations, their locations, sizes, and 
general characteristics, the timing of their 
construction and the supplying of funds to 
acquire them—the surveys, graphs, and 
maps of the city plan commission present 
this picture much more clearly and under- 
standably than verbal or written reports pos- 
sibly can. The city plan commission should 
be expected to supply this information, sav- 
ing the time and energy of municipal depart- 
ments, centralizing this activity, translating 
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findings into readily useable, concise, graphic 
form. 

Streets Map. The major and minor thor- 
oughfares, existing and proposed, are shown 
on a streets map. The street network should 
be designed upon a basis of factual data ob- 
tained through surveys which show the traffic 
volumes, origin and destination of vehicles, 
areas and periods of greatest congestion, 
parking conditions, etc. Such data may be 
instrumental also in pointing out immediate 
and relatively economical sources of relief 
from traffic congestion. Surveys of vacant 
property and of assessed valuations may be 
used, along with traffic data, to determine 
where off-street parking lots, private or mu- 
nicipally owned, may be located at low cost 
and in relation to expected use. Such surveys 
are being utilized also, with other supporting 
data, in the selection of locations for low-cost 
housing projects and housing projects con- 
structed by private enterprise. 

Major traffic thoroughfares should be 
shown on the streets map along with any 
proposed widenings or extensions, and fed- 
eral and state highway routes should be 
shown in relation to the local highways and 
to the surrounding region. The width of each 
thoroughfare and minor street right-of-way 
is important, together with data on the type, 
condition, and width of pavement or other 
surface. One of the uses to which this in- 
formation may be put is in estimating the 
useful life of street improvements according 
to age, traffic load and other factors, and 
correlating these data with the long-range 
capital improvements and replacement needs 
of the city. 

Real Property Surveys. City planners have 
in recent years turned their attention to the 
findings of the so-called real property sur- 
veys so necessary to the housing programs 
now going forward in hundreds of cities, 
large and small, throughout the country. The 
first large-scale use of the technique was in 
the surveys conducted between 1934 and 
1936 in 203 urban areas, including two-fifths 


2 Urban Housing; A Summary of Real Prop- 
erty Inventories Conducted as Work Projects, 
1934-36. Works Progress Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 326pp. 
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of the urban families in the United States. 
Not only were age, structural, and sanitary 
conditions of dwelling units covered, but 
data on social and economic conditions such 
as number of persons per unit, persons per 
room, owner- and tenant-occupancy, monthly 
rental, value of properties, etc., were also ob- 
tained. A national need for modernizing ex- 
isting housing facilities and for increasing the 
total supply of housing units was demon- 
strated. These surveys have stimulated wide- 
spread interest in the need for community 
housing programs and have impressed city 
plan commissions with the importance of 
correlating the real property inventory with 
land-use, population distribution, and traffic 
data, in making plans for community devel- 
opment and redevelopment. 

Other Surveys. Perhaps cven more omi- 
nous than tax delinquency, although a part 
of the same process and proceeding from 
the same causes to a large extent, is the 
steady decline of assessed valuations, upon 
which our cities from the beginning have 
depended for the bulk of their revenues. 
The almost complete cessation of building 
construction during depression years and the 
very gradual revival in this field, the obso- 
lescence of existing structures of all kinds 
and consequent decline of market values and 
assessed values have inevitably been reflected 
in decline of the real property tax base. 

How can planning surveys be helpful here? 
First of all by placing before the city man- 
ager and the council, in maps and graphs 
and tables, covering a sufficient number of 
years to show trends, the assessed valuation 
of property throughout the city, indicating 
front-foot values in graded classifications, or 
values per square foot, and in the case of 
property assessed on an acreage basis, the 
value per acre by graded classifications. 

The planning department should be pre- 
pared to discuss with the chief administra- 
tor the known or supposed causes of declines 
in assessed valuations in some areas and to 
point out some reasons for the rise in value of 
others. Why, for example, should real prop 
erty in the business district and the areas on 
its periphery be steadily declining in value 
and marketability, as is the case in perhaps 
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the majority of cities, when these are the 
most convenient of all areas and the ones in 
which the city has the largest investment per 
land unit of any in the city? 

Does the zoning ordinance need revision 
to help guide development toward a more 
compact and at the same time better ar- 
ranged ‘“‘checker board” of open area and 
built-upon area, with space for off-street 
parking and loading of merchandise? Will 
unification of mass carriers, rerouting of 
rapid transit lines, relocation of freight ter- 
minals, prescribing truck routes, or by-pass- 
ing traffic not destined for the business 
center reduce congestion and delay and help 
that center to gain back its earlier popularity, 
its utility as a trading area, its importance 
as an area for marketing products and serv- 
ices and the sale of properties for business 
use? 

Will municipal wholesale inarkets, one-way 
express streets, and parking garages be an 
aid to recovery; will municipal parking 
facilities, permanently located, and on a 
public utility basis, as is possible under the 
recent amendment to Michigan’s “revenue 
bond” statute, be one of the steps in the 
right direction? Will more drastic action, 
such as decentralization of many retail and 
industrial establishments be a necessary fea- 
ture of future planned programs of repattern- 
ing and community reorganization to bring 
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about greater efficiency, economy, and im- 
proved working and living conditions in our 
cities? 


Uses oF SURVEY DATA 


These are only a few of the multiple as- 
pects of municipal administration with which 
the plan commission and the surveys and 
maps of the city planner are concerned. It 
is no more possible today to run a city or 
a state properly without the often derided 
paraphernalia of charts and maps, tables and 
statistical compilations, than it is possible to 
run a business on the back of an envelope. 
After a city government has made all the 
essential planning surveys, what then? How 
are these surveys, many of them not cheap 
to make, to be utilized? How, in short, are 
they to be translated into action and made 
to demonstrate they are worth what they 
cost? 

The surveys should be the basic materials 
to be used in making the city’s Master 
Plan. The Master Plan is not a single 
large, good-looking map, made once and 
embalmed for future generations to admire. 
It is, to use a shopworn but useful phrase, a 
set of blue-prints, accompanied by specifi- 
cations, for building the physical city gradu- 
ally toward conformity with its multiple uses 
and functions. The analogy should not be 
carried too far, however, for the city is not 
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a thing built once and allowed to stand; it 
is continually growing. More accurately, in 
view of the fact, among others, that we are 
approaching a stable population level in this 
country, it is continually changing, rebuild- 
ing, and assuming new physical forms to ac- 
commodate the new habits and ways of 
living of our society. Some cities will in- 
crease in size, some will remain stable, others 
will decline and disappear, as in the examples 
of lumbering and mining towns of the past 
and rural communities where the land has 
been “mined out” and an economic base to 
support the inhabitants has ceased to exist. 
All cities need to take stock continually, to 
cast up their balances, and to see whether 
they are heading for security and prosperity, 
or are going off the deep end. 

Making the Master Plan, although a rel- 
atively new and hence not fully developed 
science, is gaining adherents as it is being 
better understood. There is still a good deal 
of discussion as to what is included in the 
term and what is not. One authority claims 
that anything that cannot be represented on 
a map does not come under the Master Plan. 
The zoning ordinance and map is included 
by one group, and is considered a device for 
effectuating some of the divisions of the 
Master Plan by others. 

One thing is clear: the Master Plan is 
made by the city plan commission and rep- 
resents, generally speaking, the pattern of 
land development recommended and _ sub- 
mitted by the commission for adoption by 
the city governing body. The facts, gathered 
and fixed in graphic, statistical, and written 
form — regarding the social and economic 
conditions which prevail in the community 
as reflected in the city’s physical machinery; 
in the factories and homes; in the police, 
fire and health services and facilities; in 
transportation facilities as in streets and 
rapid transit—these are behind the Master 
Plan, which the plan commission puts for- 
ward, not all at one time, but step by step, 
for adoption. As the plan proceeds, and the 
recommendations of the commission gain 
support or fail to win it, the approved items 
— a bridge replacement, a new park, a 
school site, a fire station, an airport or a 


trailer camp site, are entered upon the Offi- 
cial Map of the city and are thereby given 
the stamp of official authority. 

As an aid to proper timing and budgeting 
of municipal improvements involving expen- 
ditures of municipal funds there has been 
devised in recent years the so-called “long 
term program of capital expenditures.” In 
1938 San Diego’s City Plan Commission sub- 
mitted to the city manager, mayor and city 
council a comprehensive program for capital 
expenditures® which indicated “necessary im- 
provements, together with information show- 
ing the community’s ability to pay for the 
projects.” San Diego has made an excellent 
beginning in the direction of establishing 
what the costs are likely to be, distributed 
over a period of years, to maintain and im- 
prove the city’s existing plant, listing the 
streets, parks, storm mains, harbor improve- 
ments and buildings in the order of urgency 
and establishing, tentatively at least, their 
priority. Costs estimates are supplied, tax 
revenues and revenues from other sources are 
calculated and proposed community expen- 
ditures checked against expected community 
income. San Diego’s long range plan is not 
fixed and final, but the city now has a much 
better idea of how it wants to grow, how far 
it can afford to go in that direction, and how 
it expects to raise the funds. The city plan 
commission has accompanied its proposed 
“capital budget” with maps which show 
where the proposed improvements are lo- 
cated, the sum of which contributes in impor- 
tant ways to the realization of the city pian 
commission’s “Master Plan.” 

The city plan commission in New York 
City, under the provisions of its new charter 
which became effective in 1938, is charged 
with the duties embodied in the San Diego 
long-range financial plan, and on November 
1, 1938, it submitted the first such plan for 
a city of metropolitan size. Without doubt 
there will be many cities “spending accord- 
ing to plan” when the technique has become 
more fully understood, its logic and economy 
buttressed by many demonstrations. 





3 Long-Term Program of Capital Expendt- 
tures, City of San Diego, California. 1938. 45pp. 
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Use of Census Tracts in Solving City Problems 


By C. E. BATSCHELET* 
Geographer, United States Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 


Census tracts provide significant data of great value to municipal ad- 
ministrators in providing public services and in solving city problems. 


ENSUS tracts provide a permanent, 

non-political grid of areas within cities 

for the analysis of statistical informa- 
tion. This concept had its origin during the 
first decade of this century with a beginning 
of eight tracted cities for the Census of 1910. 
Since that date tract grids have been estab- 
lished for 51 additional central cities and 
extended, in several cases, into surrounding 
counties.1 Although additional city tracting 
is anticipated, the fall of 1938 marked the 
dead line for preliminary negotiations before 
the Census of 1940. 

Impetus for a tract grid must come from 
groups of potential city users, although ac- 
tive initiative is, for the most part, taken 
by a single professionally influential city 
analyst. Potential users have heretofore in- 
cluded: municipal service agencies; edu- 
cational institutions and research founda- 
tions; social welfare and health associations; 
commercial associations; real estate boards; 
and public utility groups. After all interested 
public and private organizations in a city 
have mutually agreed upon the tract area, 
a city tract map and boundary descriptions 
are prepared and transmitted for review to 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Batschelet, Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society and a member 
of the Association of American Geographers, has 
been with the Bureau of the Census since 1914, 
geographer since 1924. 


1 The cities which have been tracted are: (An 
asterisk indicates that tracts have been extended 
into the county area adjacent to the city.) Akron, 
Ohio*; Atlanta, Georgia*; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey; Augusta, Georgia*; Austin, Texas; Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Berkeley, California; Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Boston, Massachusetts; Buffalo, 
New York; Cambridge, Massachusetts; Camden, 
New Jersey ; Chicago, Illinois ; Cincinnati, Ohio* ; 
Cleveland, Ohio*; Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, 
Texas*; Dayton, Ohio*; Denver, Colorado; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Detroit, Michigan*; Duluth, 
Minnesota; Elizabeth, New Jersey; Flint, Mich- 


the Census Bureau. This review, required 
for approval, consists of a check on the prac- 
ticality of the tract grid for field enumera- 
tion and statistical tabulation. 

Approval by the Census of each tract is 
in terms of its total population, size, shape, 
accessibility, and boundaries. Tracts are 
considered suitable when they: contain from 
3,000 to 6,000 inhabitants; are of a size 
compatible with the required population 
total; possess a compact, approximately rec- 
tangular shape; are accessible throughout to 
enumerators; and have boundaries which 
follow named streets, railroad lines, rivers, 
or other linear features readily identified in 
the field and possessing permanence as a 
city landmark. 

In preparing a tract grid other considera- 
tions should be evaluated in addition to 
those required for Census approval. Some 
of these considerations are the relative ad- 
vantages of establishing tracts: with a high 
degree of socio-economic homogeneity; with 
area uniformity; and within extra-municipal 
county areas. None of these considerations 
should be overlooked in the preparation of 
a well articulated tract grid. 

It is anticipated, subject to possible modi- 


igan*; Hartford, Connecticut*; Honolulu, 
Hawaii*; Houston, Texas; Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana*; Jersey City, New Jersey*; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Long Beach, California*; Los Angeles, 
California*; Louisville, Kentucky*; Macon, 
Georgia*; Memphis, Tennessee*; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Nashville, Tennessee; Newark, New 
Jersey; New Haven, Connecticut; New Orleans, 
Louisiana; New York City, New York; Oakland, 
California* ; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma*; Pater- 
son, New Jersey; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania*; Portland, Oregon; 
Providence, Rhode Island; Richmond, Virginia; 
Rochester, New York; St. Louis, Missouri*; St. 
Paul, Minnesota*; San Francisco, California; 
Savannah, Georgia* ; Seattle, Washington; Syra- 
cuse, New York; Toledo, Ohio; Trenton, New 
Jersey; Washington, D. C. 
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fication, that the Census Bureau will make 
the statistical data shown by the following 
tables available by tracts.” 

TABLE I. Population By Color, Nativity, 
Sex, and Age, For Census Tracts. A table 
for each census tract shows a breakdown of 
native white, foreign - born 
white, negro, and other races, 
by sex; and a further break- 
down of each sub-group by 
five-year age intervals. 

TABLE II. Foreign-Born White 
By Country of Birth. This shows 
a breakdown of foreign-born 
white population for each census 
tract by country of birth. 

TABLE III. Families By Ten- 
ure of Home, Color, and Na- 
tivity. This shows for native 
white, foreign - born white, 
negro, and other families in 
each census tract the number 
who are home owners, the 
number who are tenants, and the number 
whose tenure is unknown. 

TABLE IV. Families By Equivalent Rental 
of Home, Color, and Nativity. Shows for 
each census tract the distribution of native 
white, foreign-born white, negro, and other 
families by equivalent monthly rental. 
Owned homes with value $3,000 to $4,999, 
for example, are combined with rented homes 
reporting monthly rental $30 to $49, to 
make the group designated “Equivalent 
monthly rental $30 to $49.” 

Census tracts provide the base for an in- 
telligent appraisal of changing conditions 
within a given municipality.* All city prob- 
lems cannot be solved by the use of such in- 
formation but many problems can be lo- 
calized within tracts as a preliminary to 
more detailed study. The practical value of 
census tract information is greatly aug- 
mented when public institutional and private 
service agencies use census tracts as admin- 


2As indicated by H. W. Green and L. E. 
Truesdell, Census Tracts in American Cities (De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
July, 1937), p. 8. 

3 Epitor’s Note: A tract map of Cleveland in 
the article by Mr. Green on page 174 illustrates a 
fairly typical example. 
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istrative units. This permits the intercorrela- 
tion of information collected for functional 
purposes as well as a direct correlation with 
census data. 

In the process of city government, and 
public policy in general, census tracts have 
played an important role. Sig- 
nificant conclusions have been 
drawn from tract data in rela- 
tion to virtually all phases of 
city life since, for such consid- 
erations, the distribution and 
character of population, for the 
most part, are of paramount im- 
portance. To cite some signifi- 
cant examples of the utility of 
tract data: 

1. City departments of pub- 
lic health can correlate the in- 
cidence of disease with the char- 
acter of resident population as 
shown by tract data as a means 
for ameliorating unhealthy liv- 
ing and working conditions. 

2. City welfare, relief, and community 
chest organizations can use tract data as a 
means both for localizing and analyzing the 
requirements of needy families, and in or- 
ganizing effective subscription drives. 

3. City school boards can use tract data 
as a guide to the apportionment of teacher 
loads and as a means for determining the 
necessity for constructing new school build- 
ings and the extension of playground facil- 
ities. 

4. City fire departments can use tract data 
as a means for determining the density and 
distribution of population, as an aid to local- 
izing overcrowded building conditions rep- 
resenting potential fire hazards. 

5. City police departments can correlate 
their criminal delinquency and automobile 
accident records with census tract data as a 
means for formulating policies for the ex- 
pansion or contraction of police protection. 

6. City departments of public works can 
use tract data to assist in the planning of 
programs of street paving and water and 
sewer main extension, as well as the neces- 
sity for new facilities for garbage and refuse 
removal. 
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7. Financial experts, assisted in part by 
tract data, can analyze the fundamental 
causes for tax delinquency and recommend 
remedial adjustments in the tax load. 

8. City housing authorities can use tract 
data as a means for localizing and analyzing 
conditions found in areas of substandard 
housing. 

9. City planning commissions can use 
tract data as a guide for equitable zoning 
regulations within specific communities and 
as an aid to the formulation of a master city 
plan. And regional planning commissions can 
use tract data in a similar manner for more 
extensive areas. 

10. Boards of election commissioners or 
city clerks can use tract data for the reap- 
portionment of councilmanic districts based 
on known distributions of population. 

11. City councils and managers, besides 
using census tract data as a check on the rec- 
ommendations of all city agencies, can make 
intelligent appraisals of suggested municipal 
annexations on the basis of these statistics. 
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12. Public utilities, using tract data, can 
formulate programs relative to the extension 
of telephone, electric light, gas, and transpor- 
tation service. 

13. Market analysts and business men can 
use tract data in consumer studies to assist 
in the distribution of commodities and serv- 
ices and in planning the location of business 
outlets. 

14. Real estate boards can use tract data 
2s a guide to an intelligent appraisal of the 
value of land and building improvements. 

15. Educational institutions and research 
foundations can use tract data in the proc- 
esses of pure and applied research con- 
cerned with the multiplicity of perplexing 
problems of city life. 

The above list seeks only to be suggestive 
of the utility of tract data to the problems 
of life within the urban environment. It 
seems fair to predict that the various city 
organizations will tend more and more to 
utilize tract data in the solution of their 
municipal problems. 


Adapting Municipal Services to the People 


By HOWARD WHIPPLE GREEN* 


Secretary and Director of Statistics and Research, Cleveland Health 
Council, Cleveland, Ohio 


This article indicates how census tract material can be used in administering 
local services for the benefit of all the people. Cleveland has more basic 
data relative to its population than exist in any other city in the world. 


ARGE communities are not unified 
L wholes but rather conglomerations of 
many small sections each with its own 
characteristics and own past, present, and 
future. Some people still look at a large 
community as a single whole — they say 
its population is so much, it increased such 
a percentage during the past decade, its 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Green, who holds degrees 
in sanitary engineering from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Harvard University, is a 
demographer and nationally known statistician. 
He is the co-originator of the real property 
Inventory and is director of the Real Property 


density of population is so much per acre, its 
death rate is so much per 1,000 population, 
its population is largely foreign-born white 
from such and such foreign countries or 
largely negro or largely native white with 
few persons foreign-born or few Negroes, its 
families live in single family dwellings in 
such a rental class, they are largely renters, 


Inventory of Metropolitan Cleveland. He was 
formerly sanitary engineer for The Panama 


Canal and later for the Rockefeller Foundation; 
he is chairman of the committee on census enu- 
meration areas of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 
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or most families own their homes. 

With the more general use of those small 
geographical areas with constant boundaries 
called ‘census tracts,” the fact that no 
large community has uniform characteristics 
is becoming common knowledge; and with 
more of the characteristics of the families 
living in each section of the community re- 
corded by census tracts, a more intelligent 
administration of the whole becomes possible. 
In Cleveland these data have been used in 
making numerous census tract maps which 
are extremely useful. 

The population of the entire community 
may be so much, but the distribution of 
population by census tracts shows the popu- 
lation to be anything but uniformly distrib- 
uted. Some sections are sparsely inhabited 
and other sections densely populated. The 
population of the entire community may 
have increased during the past decade, but 
some sections have experienced enormous 
increases while other sections have had 
nearly as spectacular decreases. For example, 
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in Cleveland census tract J-1 with a popula- 
tion of 6,114 in 1910 decreased to 493 in 
1920 and to 49 in 1930. On the other hand, 
census tract T-8 with a population of 59 in 
1910 increased to 1,557 in 1920 and to 
10,577 in 1930. 

Such changes in population are of concern 
to city officials and to public utilities. The 
water mains, sewers, gas pipes, and telephone 
cables not used in census tract J-1 are of 
little value to those in census tract T-8, and 
consequently additional capital expenditures 
must be made. A city’s infant mortality rate 
may be low, but in some sections very much 
higher rates may call for added public health 
service. The tuberculosis death rate of a 
city may be considered high in spite of its 
excellent health program, but unless the sore 
spots are located and effort is concentrated 
in those limited areas, there is bound to be 
much waste effort in time and money. 

The population of a city may be largely 
native white, but some sections may be in- 
habited almost entirely by family heads born 
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in this, that, or the other foreign country. 
For example, 65 per cent of the family heads 
in census tract LW-18 were born in Czecho- 
slovakia, 68 per cent of those in census tract 
O-1 were born in Poland, 68 per cent of those 
in census tract R-8 were born in Italy, and 
91 per cent of the family heads 
in census tract M-7 were Ne- 
groes. Each section has its own 
peculiarities, expects different 
services from the city adminis- 
tration, and must be appealed 
to differently in order to get 
the vote of its people. 

The out-patient department 
of a city hospital may provide 
care for many, but where do 
these people live and what 
other institutions serve the rest 
of the community in need of 
the same type of care? Could 
this out - patient department 
be closed without causing un- 
due suffering, or should its services be 
extended? Is it really necessary to continue 
the operation of public bath houses? Where 
did the families move that left the site of 
the new government housing? Did the same 
or similar families occupy the new housing? 
Where did these families come from? Where 
is the big relief problem, and how may the 
community be best districted to serve this 
group most economically? Where is crime 
most prevalent, and in what areas is juvenile 
delinquency most frequent? 

Where are those irritating and expensive 
false fire alarms originating, and what are 
the characteristics of the families living in 
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those sections? The resident telephones listed 
in the telephone book distributed by census 
tract show that while all the families in 
some census tracts have telephones, not even 
one family in 20 has this convenience in 
others. The frequency of fire call boxes 
varies inversely with the fre- 
quency of telephones. 

Families in single dwelling 
areas require different services 
from those in apartment house 
areas (see map). _ Renters 
present different problems to a 
city administration than owners. 
The characteristics of low 
rental areas are quite different 
from those of high rental areas. 
In some sections of the com- 
munity the families have every- 
thing they desire while in other 
sections they have little, as near 
to nothing as it is possible to 
have and yet keep body and 
soul together. Accordingly, it becomes im- 
perative to take the community apart, 
study each section separately, and relate 
its characteristics to those of all the other 
sections. 

The publication of a census tract street 
index expedites the distribution of all sorts 
of local data by census tracts. Without even 
referring to a map, it is possible to distribute 
two thousand street addresses a day to the 
proper census tracts. An intimate knowledge 
of the families living in each census tract 
within a large community makes it possible 
to administer local government for the bene- 
fit of all the people. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Arkansas Supervises Assessments 


STATE supervision of local assessments in 
Arkansas will become an established fact 
on July 1, following appropriation of $60,000 
by the recently adjourned general assembly 
to carry on this work. The 1937 session of 
the legislature passed the law providing for 
state supervision of local assessments, but 
failed to pass the necessary appropriation 
act. The law provides for a tax department 
in the Arkansas Corporation Commission, 
this latter agency being given power com- 
monly lodged in tax commissions in other 
states. The state will be divided into seven 
districts, with one supervisor for each dis- 
trict. The tax department will be headed 
by a chief and will include on its staff a 
valuation engineer, a tax supervisor, a chief 
assistant supervisor, and six assistant super- 
visors. Plans are being laid to hold an 
annual state-wide assessors’ conference in 
Little Rock for the purpose of instructing 
assessors in the general phases of assessment 
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work. After the state meeting, district con- 
ferences will be held at the behest of the 
district supervisors. The work is being car- 
ried on with the wholehearted co-operation of 
the state assessors’ association, and it is 
hoped that many of the inequalities now ex- 
isting in the assessment system can be cor- 
rected —EstaL E. SparLIn, University of 
Arkansas. 


Tax Collections Improve 


AX collections, both current and de- 
linquent, are continuing to increase in a 
number of American and Canadian cities. 
Some of the cities have improved collections 
by advertising, by intensified collection cam- 
paigns, and by arranging for installment 
payments. New York City’s treasurer re- 
ported a record-breaking collection for the 
first four months of 1939. By April 30 the 
city had gathered 82.2 per cent of the levy 
for the first six months of the year. This 
was nearly two per cent over the amount for 
the same date last year. Louisville collected 
91.2 per cent of taxes levied for the last 
fiscal year. Memphis collected all but 8.8 
per cent of its current levy-—a better record 
by nearly six per cent than 1937, and the 
best for 10 years. Current tax collections in 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, came within 
three per cent of perfection for the third 
consecutive year. In Hackensack, New Jer- 
sey, current tax collections for 1938 increased 
nearly 2.5 per cent over the previous year. 
Los Angeles collection records of 1937-38, 
for both current and delinquent taxes, were 
almost identical with the record of 1929-30. 
From now on, the gradually dwindling 
backlog of delinquent taxes will probably 
decrease the yearly totals of current and 
back collections. These totals for American 
cities in 1938, for example, on the average 
fell below the year’s levy for the first time 
in four years. Detroit is among cities attack- 
ing their large delinquency problems with 
special effort. Detroit has started foreclosure 
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proceedings against 6,973 vacant lots in the 
city which owed $156,567 in back taxes. 
Earlier this year the city took steps to col- 
lect taxes on apartment buildings and indus- 
trial properties whose owners were getting 
revenue without paying taxes. The second 
step in the Detroit collection program was 
aimed at the owners of flats who collected 
rents but did not pay taxes. 


PERSONNEL 
Train WPA Foremen 


our thousand four hundred supervisory 
employees in New York City’s WPA, 
who had completed an advanced five-months’ 
course in foremanship training, have recently 
received certificates. The foremanship train- 
ing program of New York City was inaugu- 
rated in 1937 in order to improve the 
knowledge of employees by interchange of 
ideas of men who had spent long years in the 
construction field, thereby increasing their 
efficiency not only for the WPA but for 
future private employment as well. The 
training program is carried on in the various 
field offices of the WPA throughout the city 
under the direction of 42 conference leaders. 
These courses were carried on along the lines 
of the controlled conference or open forum 
method. The discussions are built around 
construction, supervision, and semi-technical 
problems encountered in the building field. 
Last year, when certificates were given to 
2,000 men, the courses were limited to the 
handling of men on the job, but the training 
proved so successful that a complete course 
was developed dealing with advanced con- 
struction methods. Although attendance at 
the courses was not mandatory and the em- 
ployees attended the meetings in the eve- 
nings on their own time, an attendance 
record of 90 per cent for the whole term was 
established. 


Uphold Education Credit for Police 


GPECIAL credit for college education and 

organized athletic training, given by the 
New York Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion in its patrolman examination, is upheld 
by the New York Court of Appeals in the 
recent case of Thomas v. Kern. A lower 
court had previously ruled that the Commis- 
sion was not entitled to set up additional 
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credit for these special qualifications. Point- 
ing out that in order to provide adequate 
protection for society against criminals the 
police department needs a personnel as able 
as it is possible to obtain, the court declared 
that the educational credit did not depart 
from competitive principles and that a per- 
son who has had this training in a relevant 
field will for that reason make a more useful 
policeman. 

The court also ruled that the fixing of a 
top age limit of 29 for patrolman applicants 
was within the judgment and discretion of 
the municipal civil service commission as was 
also the establishment of a patrolman list of 
short duration, the holding of mental tests 
in advance of the physical tests, and the 
creation of multiple lists in this examination. 


Classification Cuts Insurance Costs 


AS a result of a comprehensive classifica- 
tion of city positions, the Wauwatosa 
(Wisconsin) Civil Service Commission has 
brought about savings in the cost of work- 
men’s compensation insurance which are 
several times greater than the entire cost of 
the classification survey. Not only has the 
price of the city’s insurance policies been 
reduced from $8,000 to $5,000, but a refund 
of $235 was secured from the insurance com- 
pany for one fiscal year by reason of over- 
charges due to improper classification of 
employees. The city council has agreed to 
press claims against the insurance company 
for previous years’ overcharges as well. The 
entire cost of the classification survey was 
$400. 


Firemen’s Minimum Wage Act Upheld 


HE Illinois firemen’s minimum wage law 

was recently declared constitutional by 
the state supreme court in a decision which 
completely reversed a previous ruling of that 
tribunal. No further rehearing on the case 
is possible. As enacted, the law provides for 
a minimum salary of $175 for firemen in 
cities over 25,000 population, excluding 
Chicago. For firemen in cities between 
10,000 and 25,000 population, the minimum 
salary is $150 per month. The constitution- 
ality of state minimum wage laws for mu- 
nicipal fire fighters has now been contested in 
three different states: Illinois, Arizona, and 
Texas. In all three cases, the state supreme 
court has upheld the constitutionality of the 
laws.—Civil Service Assembly News Letter. 
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Citizenship Day Used to Sell Local 
Government to Voters 


N a project it hopes will serve as a pattern 

for America, Manitowoc County, Wis- 
consin, celebrated May 21 as Citizenship 
Day—a day which was set aside to em- 
phasize to the seven hundred young people 
who had just reached the age of 21 the 
importance of their status of citizenship, and 
to reaffirm in older adults their faith in 
democracy. During the course of the full- 
day program the new voters took an oath to 
support the constitution of the United States 
and of the state of Wisconsin. 

Since early January, Manitowoc County 
citizens have been learning, through radio, 
lectures, and newspaper stories, about their 
local government and its relation to state 
and national governments; and of the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. While 
Manitowoc was the first county in the nation 
to initiate these ceremonies, three other 
counties in the state, Brown, Racine, and 
Waukesha, have similar programs in progress 
and their respective citizenship days are to 
be celebrated in the near future. — E. J. 
DoNNELLY, city manager, Two Rivers, Wis- 
consin. 


Ten-Year “Pay-As-You-Go” Recrea- 
tion Plan Adopted in Portland 


S the result of a recent charter amend- 

ment, Portland, Oregon, will levy a 
special tax of four-tenths of a mill for 10 
years to finance the development of public 
recreational areas. The program will follow 
a detailed and systematic plan and will be 
financed on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. The 
purpose of the 10-year program is the estab- 
lishment of neighborhood parks, play- 
grounds, and play fields. The city council 
which is authorized to determine the priority 
and location of the new areas immediately 
agreed that no project would be approved by 
them until the city planning commission, in 
co-operation with community organizations, 
had prepared and submitted a detailed pian 
of execution, including a list of projects 
based on relative needs. A 1936 report of 
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the city planning commission formed the 
backbone of the program and furnished in- 
formation necessary for submission of the 
charter amendment. The report was based 
on an analysis of many pertinent factors, 
including population characteristics, neigh- 
borhood patterns, juvenile delinquency, 
racial characteristics, tax-foreclosed prop- 
erty, and recreational facilities of other units 
of government in the city. 

In addition to presenting a plan for a 
system of recreational areas the report con- 
tained an analysis of methods of financing 
and methods of execution, including a sug- 
gested list of projects based upon studies 
of relative neighborhood needs. 

Prior to adoption of the amendment, Port- 
land had invested approximately $3,000,000 
in park development programs. Two million 
dollars was raised by bond issues and the 
remainder from a four-tenths mill levy au- 
thorized in 1917. While the council still has 
legal authority to levy this charge, it was 
discontinued in 1930 for reasons of economy 
and cannot now be resumed since it must 
come within the constitutional 6 per cent tax 
limitation. The charter amendment authoriz- 
ing the new four-tenths of a mill levy is not 
subject to tax limitation during the ten-year 
period. It was first defeated at the Novem- 
ber, 1936, general election. However, the 
planning commission continued its studies 
and neighborhood organizations throughout 
the city became interested in planned recre- 
ational development. In 1938 the Federation 
of Community Clubs conducted an active 
and widespread campaign which was sup- 
ported by many other civic organizations and 
resulted in the adoption of the present 
amendment in November. 

The new levy is estimated to produce 
slightly over $100,000 per year, based on 
present valuations. In keeping with the 
“pay-as-you-go” policy, the program does 
not contemplate issuance of bonds. Instead, 
acquisitions and improvements will be made 
gradually throughout the 10-year period 
beginning in 1939 and will be financed out 
of current revenues. The council may acquire 
land from private owners by purchase or by 
exchanging city-owned real property. In the 
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latter case the assessment collection fund 
must be credited with an amount equal to 
the reasonable value of the property so ex- 
changed. The council may also lease land 
with an option to purchase it for recreational 
purposes. 

The city and the school district, which is 
a separate unit of government, have also 
taken steps to set up a joint committee for 
the purpose of bringing about a closer co- 
ordination of recreational facilities of the 
two governmental units. — RussELL W. 
BARTHELL, Bureau of Research and Service 
of the University of Oregon. 


Packing Plant Pays Sewage Treatment 
Cost 


NDER an agreement recently effected 

between the city of South St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and the packing industries lo- 
cated in the city, a sewage disposal plant is 
to be constructed at an estimated cost of 
$960,000, of which the packers agree to pay 
65 per cent. The packing industries have 
also agreed to pay 90 per cent of the mainte- 
nance cost, the city paying the balance. The 
sewage from the packing plant is estimated 
to be equivalent to that from a population 
of 200,000, while the population of the city 
is only approximately 10,000. 

Because of the extremely heavy load of 
packing plant waste, the city of South St. 
Paul was not included in the metropolitan 
sewage district of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
when it was established in 1933, since it was 
felt that the packing plants would receive too 
liberal treatment if they were handled in the 
same way as other industries in the sanitary 
district. 


Local Housing Authorities Quadruple 
in Last Year 


HE 229 public housing authorities now 

operating in cities represent a 400 per 
cent increase over those in existence a year 
ago, and most of the cities over 200,000 now 
support public agencies to promote improved 
housing for lower income families. Ninety- 
eight of these local authorities have con- 
tracted for $377,876,000 in loans from the 
United States Housing Authority, to build 
181 housing developments. In addition, ap- 
proximately 15 cities where authorities had 
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been set up in 1938 have property surveys 
under way preparatory to laying plans for 
low-rent housing projects on the basis of 
actual dwelling needs. Among these cities 
are Denver, Colorado; Key West, Florida; 
Muncie, Indiana; Savannah, Georgia; Great 
Falls, Montana; and Long Branch, New 
Jersey. 

Most of the cities are financing their 10 
per cent share of project costs through bond 
issues. The annual local subsidy necessary 
under terms of the United States Housing 
Act is usually in the form of tax exemption. 
This subsidy must be at least one-fifth of the 
annual federal contribution. Significant for 
the future of public housing is the fact that 
local and federal housing authority estimates 
of building costs were found to allow a 15 to 
25 per cent margin of safety according to the 
first construction contracts awarded. Among 
the biggest problems of the local housing 
authorities are acquiring sites at prices low 
enough to keep project costs down, and 
working out policies of tax exemption satis- 
factory to the cities. 


City and School Health Services 
Consolidated in Flint 


WF poesary a new program which went into 
effect about six months ago, the ex- 
tensive school health service in Flint, Mich- 
igan, has been consolidated with the city 
health service by agreement between the 
school board and the city. The city and the 
schools had previously maintained semi- 
independent health services supported by tax 
revenues and small private contributions. 
Under the new plan all nursing is provided 
by the city health department and nurses of 
the consolidated staff are assigned to par- 
ticular school districts for which they are 
held responsible. Nurses spend a limited 
amount of time daily in the schools, and the 
balance of their time in homes, teaching, 
advising, and consulting with parents and 
children on all aspects of family health. 
Other changes in the school health pro- 
gram during the year include the elimination 
of physician, dentist, and hygienic work in 
the schools. The workers who were released 
or transferred included 12 nurses, two dental 
hygienists, and one supervisor of nursing. 
Certain other part-time positions of doctors 
and dentists were discontinued or trans- 
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ferred, as were part-time physicians paid 
from private funds. 

The board of education, at the time of 
consolidation, transferred the school appro- 
priation of $10,000, together with a gift from 
a private foundation amounting to $6,000, 
to the city health department so that addi- 
tional nurses might be employed for the 
amplified program. The new consolidated 
plan is effecting a saving of several thousand 
dollars, and at the same time is giving effec- 
tive health service on a completely coopera- 
tive basis—Max P. HEAVENRICH, JR., Flint 
Institute of Research and Planning. 


City Held Liable for Property Damage 
During Strike 


oe supreme court of appeals of West 
Virginia recently held that a city would 
be liable in damages to an owner of a res- 
taurant whose personal property was de- 
stroyed during a strike. In this case, a 
group of more than five persons assembled 
for the purpose of compelling the owners 
of the restaurant to sign a contract and then 
destroyed certain personal property in the 
restaurant. A West Virginia statute provides 
that anyone suffering injuries to his property 
by a mob within a city shall have an action 
against the city for the damages sustained, 
not to exceed $5,000. In holding that such a 
suit could be maintained against the city of 
Logan, the court declared that the group of 
strikers constituted a mob within the mean- 
ing of the statutes if the individuals ‘“assem- 
bled for the purpose of forcing” the owners 
of the restaurant “by violence and without 
lawful authority to sign an agreement.” 
(Meadows et. al. v. City of Logan, 1 S. E. 
(2nd) 394.) 


New Specifications for Fire Apparatus 
Adopted by NFPA 


| qreenenta more emphasis on selling fire 
prevention to householders was the key- 
note of the forty-third annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association held in 
Chicago during the week of May 8. The 
increase in the number of city fire depart- 
ments which conduct inspections of dwellings 
is one of the most important recent develop- 
ments in the fire field. Another promising 
development in fire department administra- 
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tion, according to Percy Bugbee, assistant 
managing director of the Association, is the 
emphasis placed by an increasing number of 
cities on the better investigation of fires and 
on improved reporting methods based on a 
modern records system. He also stressed the 
need for the adoption of fire prevention 
codes to be administered by fire departments, 
as distinct from building codes. 

The fire marshal of Philadelphia pointed 
out the harmful consequences of the practice 
of insurance adjusters in keeping losses secret 
from the fire department. He said that in 
1938 the insurance companies paid $146,612 
in losses in his city on fires of which his 
department had no knowledge. It was re- 
ported to the conference that the model arson 
law or its equivalent had been adopted in all 
but five states, that the total fire loss for 
1938 exceeds the 1937 loss by $17,000,000, 
and that it is folly for cities to put a tax on 
connections to public water supplies for 
private fire protection. The Association 
adopted new specifications for four types 
of automobile fire apparatus embodying 
changes which have occurred in the past 


decade.—STRAFFORD WENTWORTH, engineer, 
NFPA. 


Memphis Reports by Tabloid 
Newspaper 


BIMONTHLY four-page newspaper, 

The Memphis Municipal News, is pub- 
lished by the city of Memphis through the 
municipal reference library, department of 
public service, to inform citizens about city 
hall affairs. Published for three years, the 
News began as a small mimeographed bulle- 
tin and later became a four-page pocket-sized 
printed leaflet. Its present tabloid form was 
instituted this last January. Five hundred 
copies of each issue are printed, this number 
being sometimes increased to one thousand 
when a larger demand is anticipated, as for 
the “better homes” number in the spring and 
the “fire prevention” number in the fall. 
About 300 copies are mailed to a permanent 
list, unsealed and without envelopes, under 
l-cent precanceled postage. The remaining 
copies are given out in the city hall to city 
employees and visitors. 

The mailing list includes representative 
citizens, such as civic club and PTA leaders, 
school principals, institutions in and out of 
Memphis, national organizations and maga- 
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zines, and prominent business and profes- 
sional men. Printing costs of each issue are 
about $35. Discarded cuts of city scenes 
are obtained from local newspapers a day 
or two after publication, thus providing illus- 
trations without cost. — LouisE GAMBILL, 
Municipal Reference Librarian, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


Low Fire Loss on City Property in 
South Dakota 


N a comprehensive study of insurance 

costs and practices of local governments in 
South Dakota, recently completed by the 
League of South Dakota Municipalities in 
co-operation with the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, it was found that over a ten- 
year period for every dollar paid by cities in 
fire insurance premiums only 13 cents was 
returned by fire insurance companies for 
losses. Counties during the same period re- 
ceived only 12 cents for each dollar of 
premiums, while losses paid on public school 
properties amounted to 61 cents per dollar 
of premiums. Since the fire insurance loss 
ratio for all classes of property in the state 
over the same ten-year period was 40 per 
cent, municipal and county property was 
paying about three times as much for fire 
protection as all classes of property. School 
property, however, had a very high loss ratio 
as compared with other classes. 

Other types of insurance studies made in 
South Dakota included public liability and 
theft insurance on publicly owned and oper- 
ated motor equipment, robbery and burglary 
insurance on money and securities, and 
surety bonds for public officials and employ- 
ees. Detailed studies were made in every 
one of the 300 incorporated municipalities, 
all school districts located in incorporated 
municipalities, and all of the 64 organized 
counties of the state. It was found that loss 
ratios of surety bonds have been relatively 
high, while on public liability or theft insur- 
ance no losses had been paid by insurance 
companies to municipalities or counties. 
School districts had one small loss payment 
of $250 on liability, but no losses on theft. 
Theft and burglary insurance on money and 
securities presents no problem in South 
Dakota as very little of this type of insur- 
ance is carried. 

Among the recommendations submitted to 
municipalities for reducing the cost of carry- 
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ing fire and property damage insurance were: 
careful accounting for public property in- 
sured, including adequate valuations; use 
of coinsurance clauses where beneficial; in- 
surance for three- and five- rather than one- 
year terms; checking insurance policies to 
make certain that proper rates are being 
charged; and improving where possible the 
fire insurance class of municipalities. To 
reduce the cost of surety bonds, municipal- 
ities were urged to limit bonds to employees 
who handle money or easily convertible valu- 
able property; to write bonds to cover the 
position rather than the individual employee; 
to limit the bond to the financial responsibil- 
ities of the official; and to purchase bonds 
only from surety companies whose reputation 
is good and whose solvency is assured. 

With regard to public liability and theft 
insurance, it was urged that the state mu- 
nicipal league sponsor test cases to clarify 
the law on liability. It was recommended 
that cities use the fleet plan if more than five 
vehicles are insured, conduct safety programs 
for drivers of vehicles, and write policies so 
that the insurance company cannot hide be- 
hind the governmental immunity of the city. 
— Eart StTRATHMAN, research director, 
League of South Dakota Municipalities. 


Cities Restrict Civil Liberties 


N°? city in the United States achieves 
more than a 50 per cent observance of 
the civil rights presumably guaranteed cit- 
izens, according to a survey of 332 cities com- 
piled by the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Fewer than three out of five of the cities 
make what the Union describes as “a credit- 
able showing.” 

The net findings, based on a rating scale 
devised for purposes of comparison, reveal 
that only 42 cities with a population of 
10,000 or over can be classed as “very good.” 
Even these, led by Cleveland, New York, 
and St. Louis, failed to make a score of 50 
per cent in recognizing all of the require- 
ments of complete freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly. Of the 332 cities studied, 152 
communities were rated good, bringing the 
total “creditable” communities to 194, or 58 
per cent. The remaining communities were 
considered “fair” down to “very bad.” 

The cities covered are those from which 
information was secured in response to ques- 
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tionnaires sent to the mayor, chief of police, 
superintendent of schools, and city attorney, 
as well as to correspondents of the Union in 
the 959 localities that have populations of 
10,000 and more. Replies were received from 
332 cities. The questionnaires inquired into 
local freedom, restriction or discrimination 
in the enjoyment of the rights of public as- 
sembly, free speech, the press, radio, motion 
pictures and stage, picketing, parades, labor 
unions, the unemployed, and negroes, and 
as to the attitudes and practices of the police 
and the freedom of speech and action of 
teachers and pupils in public schools. The 
right of free speech apparently suffers less 
assault than any other, while the closely 
related right of public assembly was found to 
be the most universally disregarded. 


Municipal Officials to Help Enforce 
New Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 


EFINITE provision is made for mu- 

nicipal co-operation in enforcing the 
federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, most sections of which are to become 
effective on June 25, 1939. While certain 
provisions of this law became effective a year 
ago, Congress late in May, 1939, postponed 
the effective date of labelling requirements 
for foods until January 1, 1940. One section 
of the law empowers the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct investigations through any 
health, food, or drug officer, or employee of 
any state or local government duly commis- 
sioned as an officer of the Department. Be- 
cause of this direct inclusion, and since the 
federal law has served as model legislation 
in many of the states, municipal officials have 
a direct interest in the federal act. 

In substance the federal law prohibits the 
adulteration or misbranding of any food, 
drug, diagnostic or therapeutic device, or 
cosmetic (except soap) in interstate com- 
merce, and provides not only for criminal 
actions for violations, but also authorizes 
injunction procedings in the federal courts to 
enjoin such adulteration and misbranding, 
and permits the seizure and destruction by 
court action of dangerous and fraudulent 
commodities. Copies of the act and the reg- 
ulations can be obtained from the Food and 
Drug Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Another new law of interest to municipal 
officials is the so-called Wheeler-Lea Act, 
which went into effect in May, 1938. This 
law prohibits false advertising of foods, 
drugs, devices, and cosmetics in interstate 
commerce. It is enforced by the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington, D. C., from 
which agency copies of the act may be 
secured.—JAmeEs A. TosBey, Dr. P.H., LL.D., 
New York City. 





Housing for People on Relief Rolls 


EY housers and “welfarers” from all 

parts of the country assembled in Chi- 
cago on May 11 to 13 to discuss without lim- 
itation of specific agenda the relative housing 
responsibilities and activities of housing and 
welfare agencies. The conference was called 
by the Public Administration Clearing House 
at the request of a joint committee of the 
American Public Welfare Association and 
the National Association of Housing Officials. 

Members of the two groups found them- 
selves in substantial agreement regarding 
the major issues raised by the conference. 
One question given consideration was: ‘For 
whom should public housing be built?” 
Housers, who might have expected the wel- 
fare workers to claim prior rights for their 
clients, were pleasantly surprised to learn 
that the welfarers, no more than the housers, 
wanted to run the risk of making the new 
projects merely streamlined poor houses. It 
was declared that relief clients’ rights to 
decent housing were no greater and no less 
than the rest of the “lowest third,” and that 
source of income, whether from relief funds, 
wages, or both, should have nothing to do 
with eligibility for the new dwellings. 

It was also agreed that there should be 
no casework approach toward relief clients 
in the tenant relationship. In terms of hous- 
ing, clients were tenants like everyone else, 
there to be housed, not to be case-worked. 

Perhaps the most challenging problem 
raised by the conference arose from the fact 
that the billions of public dollars that have 
been poured out in rent for relief clients have 
served to sustain everywhere a most deplor- 
able type of housing, and to make it a paying 
proposition. There was overwhelming evi- 
dence that the low level of rent allowances 
in relief budgets has operated to push down 
housing standards and to retard progress. 
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All this was more disturbing because, given 
the acute shortage of low-rent dwellings, 


' little could be done. Welfare workers feel 


that they have no choice but to use unfit 


- housing until such time as the housers catch 
| up. The housers suggested that it was equally 
' necessary to scale relief standards up to a 


level where decent housing becomes possible, 


as to scale housing down to low relief stand- 


ards. Recognizing the importance of this 
issue, the conference agreed to ask the joint 
committee of APWA and NAHO to study 
the effects of relief rent payments on housing 
standards and on the economy of municipal- 
ities. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


JUNE 

AMERICAN LiBrARY ASSOCIATION — San 
Francisco, California, June 18-24. Secretary, 
Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Buffalo, New York, June 20-22. Executive 
Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Princeton, New Jersey, September 6-9. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Cuiers—San Francisco, California, Septem- 
ber 20-23. Headquarters Manager, Fred 
Shepperd, 24 West 40 Street, New York. 


OCTOBER 


AMERICAN PuBLic Works ASssocIATION— 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 9-11. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Frank W. Herring, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF Potice—San Francisco, California, Octo- 
ber 9-12. Executive Vice-President, William 
P. Rutledge, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AsSOCI- 
ATION — Detroit, Michigan, October 9-12. 
Executive Director, Clarence E. Ridley, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—San Francisco, California, October 
10-14. Executive Director, Albert W. 
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Noonan, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIon—San Francisco, California, October 
16-19. Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, October 16-20. Executive Director, 
G. Lyle Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 17-20. 
Executive Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 
50 West 50 Street, New York. 


NOVEMBER 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—New Orleans, Louisiana, November 
22-24. Executive Director, Coleman Wood- 
bury, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 


Value of WPA Projects Appraised by 
National Committee 


N appraisal of the value of WPA proj- 
ects, based on studies conducted in 42 
states, has just been released by a special 
national appraisal committee. The study 
was sponsored by 10 national agencies in- 
cluding the American Society of Planning 
Officials, the United States Conference of 
Mayors, the National Aeronautics Associa- 
tion, the American Municipal Association, 
and other groups. A total of 8,000 com- 
munities submitted individual reports upon 
which the final appraisal was based. On the 
whole, findings were extremely favorable. Of 
the communities reporting, 93 per cent stated 
that the work performed was badly needed 
and of benefit, while 90 per cent stated that 
it was of permanent value. Certain defects 
were listed, such as the lack of recognition 
of unemployment as a long-term problem and 
the inability of the program to supply em- 
ployment to all needy employables. The 
national committee recommended a nation- 
wide objective survey to appraise the results 
achieved by all the agencies dealing with the 
unemployed; also the determination of the 
best method of correlating measures for the 
relief of employment, with comprehensive 
programs of public works, public services, 
private employment, and provisions for social 
security. 




















What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














KLAHOMA Cities Receive Share of Gas 

Tax. Oklahoma cities, for the first time, 
will receive a share of the state gasoline tax, 
with the allocation set at 5 per cent by the 
state legislature. Based on 1937 and 1938 
collections, this percentage should yield approx- 
imately $850,000 annually. The money must be 
used for construction, repair, and maintenance 
of streets and alleys. 


Annual Property Inventories Undertaken. In 
order to have a record of equipment owned by 
the city, equipment inventories have been made 
recently in Hamilton County, Ohio; Racine, 
Wisconsin; Topeka, Kansas; and San Diego, 
California. Cincinnati has set up a real estate 
control and Flint, Michigan, and Denver, 
Colorado, have both real estate and personal 
property records. State offices in Indiana and 
Ohio are also making property inventories. 


Injunction on City Parking Lot System. The 
city-owned street railway system of Detroit re- 
cently inaugurated a parking lot system on the 
periphery of the business area, from which 
persons were transported by bus to the business 
section and back for a total of 15 cents, in- 
cluding the parking. The plan has proved so 
popular that the railway system planned to open 
additional lots, but parking lot owners secured 
an injunction and hearings are to be held on the 
merits of the plan. 


Pedestrian Traffic Control. In Washington, 
D. C., arrests for jaywalking or disobedience of 
policemen have replaced warnings. They carry 
a maximum fine of $300 or 10 days in jail. 
New York City plans to use “Wait” and “Walk” 
pedestrian signs that operate a few seconds 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


—SJ 


ahead of the vehicle lights as one means of 
control. Peoria, Illinois, which used pedestrian 
traffic tickets in its annual spring safety cam- 
paign, is considering them as a _ permanent 
means of law enforcement. West Coast cities, 
including Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles, are utilizing pedestrian lanes in 
mid-blocks as well as at street intersections. 
While in the lane the pedestrian has complete 
right-of-way over approaching cars. 


Police Training in Petersburg. A course in 
modern police training patterned after the 
schools conducted annually by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has been begun in Peters- 
burg, Virginia. Since classes are to be held at 
night, officers will alternate in two-week periods 
of instruction according to the day and night 
shifts in duties. 


Solicitation by Innkeepers Stopped. Cape 
Charles, Virginia, has made it a misdemeanor 
to accost drivers of passing vehicles, soliciting 
their business for hotels, tourist homes, and 
rooming houses. The practice had become ob- 
jectionable to tourists and a number of women 
drivers had complained of being frightened by 
solicitors who jumped to the running boards of 
their machines. 


Five-Day Week for City Employees. San 
Diego, California, has inaugurated, for a trial 
period, a five-day week for all municipal em- 
ployees except firemen. Increased employee in- 
terest has resulted in a work output equiva- 
lent to that under the old schedule and to 
date there has been no citizen opposition to the 
plan. 


Physical Examinations for Domestic Serv- 
ants. A new ordinance requiring physical ex- 
aminations of domestic servants has been passed 
in Beaumont, Texas. Physicians have agreed to 
charge $1.00 for this service, and laboratory 
tests are fixed at the same rate. 


Pin Ball Operators Win. Pin-ball operators 
were able recently to defeat proposed legisla- 
tion which would have prohibited pin-ball and 
other gambling devices in Detroit. At the 
present time, such pin-ball games, which number 
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in excess of 5,000, are licensed at the rate of 
$2.00 a year, and the city council is consider- 
ing still further licensing fees. The matter came 
before the council as a result of a protest by 
high school students against the gambling which 
pin-ball games encouraged. 


San Francisco Voters Say “No.” A salary 
standardization ordinance, and a charter amend- 
ment authorizing the sale of $55,000,000 in 
revenue bonds for the acquisition of a local 
power distribution system were voted down by 
San Francisco voters at a special election on 
May 19. The vote on the salary ordinance, 
which substantially increased rates over the 
1930 schedule, was 129,706 to 42,314, while the 
bonds were defeated 121,895 to 49,843. 


Sale of Publicly Owned Land in Buffalo. The 
Buffalo city council recently adopted a reso- 
lution dealing with the disposal of city-owned 
property acquired by tax foreclosure. The city 
comptroller is required to transmit annually 
to the Buffalo planning board a statement of 
all property currently held by the city. The 
planning board is to report on the property 
which is to be retained for municipal purposes, 
that which should be replatted, and that which 
should be sold. The property to be sold is 
subject to the condition that a building will be 
constructed upon it within one year. 


Auto Courts Restricted. The city council of 
San Diego, California, recently amended the 
city ordinance regulating auto parks. The 
amendment deals with materials, workmanship, 
construction, group dwellings, and defines camp 
cars or trailers, bungalow courts, and public 
camps. Applications must be filed with the 
city planning commission and an investigation 
fee of $10 must be paid. The department of 
health also passes on the application before the 
department of building inspection issues the 
permit. 


Hold Conference on Government. The first 
citizens’ conference on government management 
will be held at Estes Park, Colorado, during the 
week of June 19. The conference which is in- 
tended to provide a forum for discussion of gov- 
ernment management, with particular emphasis 
on local government, is being sponsored by the 
department of government management, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Colorado. 


Detroit Firemen Again Lose Short Week. 
Three attempts have been made since Novem- 
ber, 1938, to secure shorter working hours for 
Detroit firemen. The Detroit Fire Fighters’ 
Association (A. F. of L.) in the third attempt 
had introduced in the legislature a bill provid- 
ing a 72-hour work week for all firemen in the 


state of Michigan, but because of the threat 
to home rule, the governor recently vetoed it 
after passage. 


Concord to Install Two-Way Radio. Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, received as a gift a two- 
way police radio. There will be an immediate 
extension of police protection as soon as the 
police cars are equipped with radios. 


Municipal Fire Insurance Study Under Way. 
A research project, confined to cities between 
2,500 and 25,000 population, to determine the loss 
ratio in fire insurance on municipal buildings has 
been undertaken by the League of Minnesota 
Municipalities. Returns already received from 30 
cities indicate that for an aggregate experience 
of 300 years, the loss ratio is approximately 25 
per cent, which is much less than the 50 per 
cent average loss ratio set up as a basis for pre- 
miums by insurance companies. Experience in 
other states also shows that municipal build- 
ings have paid excessive fire insurance premiums. 


Permanent Registration in 34 States. Thirty- 
four states, four of which were added in 
1937-38, are now operating under permanent 
registration laws, and in 18 of these states the 
laws have state-wide effect. Revision of vot- 
ing lists is made by police canvass, by arrange- 
ments with courts, health officers, and with 
water, gas, and electric companies for change 
of residence lists. 


Cities Change to Buses. The recent wave of 
bus-buying indicates that the popularity of bus 
transportation continues to grow. Transporta- 
tion companies in Cleveland, Ohio, led the 
movement by ordering 125 gas buses; 85 gas 
buses were ordered for Tacoma with an eye 
toward all-bus operation; a change to all-bus 
service was made in Jamestown, New York; and 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, moved in the same 
direction with a purchase of 18 buses. 


Fire Department “Shops” Save Money. The 
Portland, Oregon, fire department constructed, 
during the past year, seven pieces of fire ap- 
paratus at a saving of $42,000. Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, recently built two pieces of equipment 
at one-third less than the price of new assem- 
bled apparatus. 


Muncipal Plant Proposals Fail. A bill to al- 
low Somerville, Massachusetts, to purchase a 
municipal lighting plant has been killed by the 
state legislature by a vote of 108 to 87, while in 
the city of High Point, North Carolina, 12 cor- 
porations and 15 citizens instituted suit to enjoin 
permanently the construction of a proposed $6,- 
500,000 hydroelectric plant. In Denver, Colo- 
rado, a petition for municipal ownership and 
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operation of gas and electric utilities was 
barred from the municipal election in May 
on the ground that several sponsers had volun- 
tarily relinquished responsibility for the pe- 
titioners. 


Reckless Drivers to be Branded. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, has proposed a plan to make 
motorists safety conscious by painting circles 
on the rear of violators’ automobiles. Different 
colors would be used for successive offenses, 
and such marking would be retained for thirty 
days. The city legal department is determining 
whether such punishment is lawful. 


Eighteen City-Owned Gas Systems in Kansas. 
Eighteen Kansas cities, all below 10,000 pop- 
ulation, own and operate gas plants, according 
to a survey by the League of Kansas Munici- 
palities. In 12 municipalities which reported 
complete financial data revenues exceeded total 
operating costs. Ten of the gas plants have 
been built since 1932. 


“Council of Presidents.” A “council of presi- 
dents” of 26 civic organizations has been es- 
tablished as an experiment in community co- 
ordinating and planning in Ames, Iowa, under 
the direction of Mayor Frank D. Paine. Com- 
mittees were formed to study organization of 
a community welfare board; community chest; 
a civic forum program; 75th anniversary cele- 
bration of the founding of the city; and other 
possible programs. 


Town Forests. In New Hampshire 128 
towns own 32,000 acres of town forest land 
with an approximate value of $500,000. These 
forests were acquired through tax delinquency, 
purchase, and gifts. The state forestry depart- 
ment assists towns by giving advice and by fur- 
nishing them with free reforestation stock. 


County to Have Single Fiscal Agent. A fis- 
cal agent, appointed by the governor and coun- 
cil, will take charge of the financial affairs of 
Coos County, New Hampshire, as a result of a 
statute recently passed by the state legislature. 
Relief costs required $422,000 of the $504,000 
county budget and it was contended that the 
county was unable to pay its growing relief 
bill. 


Cities Require Insurance on City-Used Private 
Autos. Because municipalities are generally li- 
able for damage caused by automobiles driven 
on government business, 11 cities in 30 surveyed 
by the Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
now require insurance on both privately and 
publicly owned cars used by employees in their 
work. The city pays insurance premiums in 8 of 
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the 11 cities, while Lansing, Michigan, pays about 
9 per cent of the cost. Most of the municipalities 
require $5,000 insurance for property damage 
while public liability coverage ranges between 
$10,000 and $20,000, with only two as low as 
$5,000. 


“Electricity in Lieu of Taxes.” An agreement 
by which the power company will furnish the 
city electricity service for three years in lieu of 
paying city taxes has been reached in Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. It is reported that the con- 
tract will save the city $750 this aed and 
$1,250 in 1940 and 1941. 


Incinerator Gains in Popularity. Refuse dis- 
posal by incineration is gaining in popularity as 
evidenced by the construction recently under- 
taken or soon to be under way in Rochester, 
Schenectady, and New Rochelle, New York; 
Oxford, Ohio; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Municipal Utilities Must Pay Back Taxes. Al- 
though municipally owned utiltities are now 
tax exempt under a recent act of the Indiana 
General Assembly, taxes previously levied and 
penalties for nonpayment must be paid accord- 
ing to a ruling by the state board of tax com- 
missioners. Richmond and a number of other 
municipalities in the state refused to pay taxes 
in protest to the original levy. 


No Private Guards at Meetings. To prevent 
a repetition of the use of brown-shirted storm 
troop guards, Mayor La Guardia of New York 
recently addressed orders to the heads of de- 
partments of fire, police, licenses, health, hous- 
ing, and buildings, directing them to warn build- 
ing owners of their strict responsibility for the 
safety of the public. Permitting public meetings 
on their property, building owners will be re- 
quired to furnish all ushers needed and under 
no circumstances are lessees to be permitted to 
use their own guards or other persons for the 
essential purpose of preserving order. Only duly 
licensed special police may be used, and their 
uniforms must be approved by the police com- 
missioner. 


Separate Department of Public Health. A 
separate department of public health, with a 
director to be appointed by the city manager, 
has recently been established in New Rochelle, 
New York, by amendment to the city charter. 
Health activities had previously been carried 
on under the public welfare department, until 
the large relief load of that department made 
the arrangement impracticable. Alternative plans 
suggested at the time of reorganization included 
a proposal to turn health activities over to a 
county department and a proposal to establish 
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an independent public health board. The city 
council, however, decided that health activities 
could best be carried on under a regular city de- 
partment. 


City Buys Water Plant. The city of Decatur, 
Alabama, has recently purchased from the Ala- 
bama Water Service Company the waterworks 
system which serves the citizens of Decatur. 
The reported price was in the neighborhood of 
$800,000. The city is now operating three 
utilities: electric distribution system, a gas 
company, and a waterworks system. 


Restores Tin-Can Collection. The city of 
Flint, Michigan, recently restored as a municipal 
service the collection of tin cans, which to- 
gether with ash collection had been eliminated 
in September, 1937, as an economy measure. 
Because of a storm of protest the ash collec- 
tion service was restored almost immediately 
but the collection of tin cans was turned over 
to private firms, and the average charge to 
householders for tin can removal amounted to 
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25 cents per month. The restored collection 
service will cost the city of Flint about $2,000 
a month. 


Cameras Aid Police. The police department 
of Beverly Hills, California, has equipped all 
motorcycle and radio traffic patrol officers with 
candid cameras. The policemen learn to take 
quick and accurate pictures at scenes of crime 
and accidents. 


City-County Consolidation in Cleveland. The 
Citizens League of Cleveland has presented a 
plan for the consolidation of city and county 
government into a single public authority. The 
proposed charter provides that the people of a 
given area within the county may by popular 
vote establish boroughs or administrative dis- 
tricts to perform activities of a purely local 
character. The governments of both the cen- 
tral and the borough units would be of the 
council-manager type. Legislative authority in 
the city-county unit would rest in a council of 
15 elected at large. 














Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


OHNSON City, TENNESSEE (25,080). City 

Manager. Council desires applicants “at least 
45 years of age, with as much as ten years’ ex- 
perience as city manager who shall be stern, 
Straightforward, and_ strictly business-like.” 
Salary $5,000 to $7,500. Applications should be 
sent to E. J. Quillen, city recorder. 

KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT (8,852). City Man- 
ager. The town-manager plan was adopted on 
May 8. The council desires a man with practical 
and technical knowledge of roads and bridges. 
Salary $3,000. Applications should be sent to 
Leo H. Viens, clerk of the board of finance, 
Danielson, Connecticut. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA. Director of Depart- 
ment of Civil Service. At least three years’ 
experience in public or private personnel ad- 
ministration or three years’ experience in the 
administration of an organization engaged prin- 
cipally in the field of public administration, in- 
cluding the merit system, is required. Minimum 
age, 30 years. Salary $6,000 a year. Applica- 


tion forms may be obtained from the state 
department of civil service, state capitol, St. 
Paul. Final filing date is June 26, 1939. 


APPOINTMENTS 


O. W. Witson, chief of police at Wichita, 
Kansas, since 1928, has been granted a leave of 
absence for one year to serve on the staff of 
Public Administration Service. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of California, served on 
the Berkeley police department several years, 
and was chief of police at Fullerton, California, 
before going to Wichita. He has taught police 
traffic administration at Harvard University. 

Rosert E. Taytor, 30 years of age, and a 
graduate of the University of Wichita, where 
he also received a special certificate in police 
science, has been appointed chief of police at 
Greendale, Wisconsin. He has been with the 
Wichita police department for the last three 
years, prior to which time he taught school and 
engaged in newspaper work. 


























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY: ITs DISCOVERY 
AND DEVELOPMENT. By W. V. Bingham. 
Society for Personnel Administration, 
P. O. Box 266, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
17pp. 25 cents. 

What does the administrator do? What abili- 
ties must he have? How can they be discov- 
ered? These are the topics discussed in this 
thought-provoking pamphlet. The author was 
for 13 years director of the Personnel Research 
Federation, and has served in numerous re- 


search and consulting capacities in the person- 
nel field. 


THE Evectric Power INnpustry. By John 
Bauer and Nathaniel Gold. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York. 
1939. 347pp. $3.50. 

The first part covers the development and 
importance of the electric power industry, the 
second, private organization and management, 
and the third, public objectives and control. 
The book should be of special value to munici- 
pal officials faced with day-to-day problems of 
rates, service, and franchises. 








PusBtic Works’ ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK, 
1939. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939, 
457pp. $3.50. 

Contents of this volume consist of two major 
elements—a review and appraisal of develop- 
ments significant to an official carrying public 
works responsibilities, and a detailed discussion 
of selected problems of current interest. This 
latter part corresponds closely to the topics 
discussed at the 1938 Public Works Congress. 


City MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN CHAR- 
LOTTE. 53pp. City MANAGER GOVERN- 
MENT IN JANESVILLE. 52pp. By Harold 
A. Stone, Don K. Price, and Kathryn H. 
Stone. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 50c. 
These are two more of the series of publica- 

tions based on a field study of 18 council- 
manager cities. The operation of the local gov- 
ernment before and after the adoption of the 
manager plan is discussed. The reports tell why 
the plan was adopted, how it was adopted, and 
how it has operated. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

ADMINISTRATION OF PuBLIC Tort LIABILITY IN 
Los ANGELES, 1934-38. By Leon T. David 
and John F. Feldmeier. Committee on Public 
Administration, Social Science Research 
Council, Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 67pp. $1.00. 

AIRPORTS AND AIRPLANES AND THE LEGAL PRos- 
LEMS THEY CREATE FOR CiTiEs. By John A. 
McIntire and Others. National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. Sipp. $1.00. 

City-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN YONKERS AND 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION; A Com- 
PLETE REPRINT. Herald Statesman, Larkin 


Plaza, Yonkers, New York. 1938. 12pp. 

Crvi_ LIBERTY IN AMERICAN Cities. (A survey 
based on 332 American cities of over 10,000 
population.) American Civil Liberties Union, 
31 Union Square W., New York City. 1939. 
17pp. 
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Do THE WPA Projects WHICH THE CITIES 
HaAvE SPONSORED REPRESENT USEFUL AND 
DESIRABLE WorK OF PuBLIC_ BENEFIT? 
United States Conference of Mayors, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1939, 
51pp. $1.00. 

FEDERAL ADMINISTRATORS; A BIOGRAPHICAL 
APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OF DEPART- 
MENTAL MANAGEMENT. By Arthur W. Mac- 
mahon and John D. Millett. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
1939. 524pp. $4.50. 

First PLAN ON GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION. 
17pp. House Doc. No. 262. SECOND PLAN ON 
GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION. 13pp. House 
Doc. No. 288. 1939. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

History OF THE LONDON CouUNTY COUNCIi, 
1889-1939. By Gwilym Gibbon and Reginald 
W. Bell. Macmillan and Company, Ltd., St. 
Martin’s Street, London, W. C. 2., England. 
1939, 21s. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES IN THE NA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION. By Mary Trackett 
Reynolds. Columbia University Press, Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York. 1939. 177pp. 
$2.25. 

MUNICIPAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN BriTAIN. (A 
study of the practice of local government in 
10 of the largest British cities.) By George 
Montagu Harris P. S. King & Son., Ltd., 
Orchard House, Westminster, S. W. 1, Lon- 
don, England. 1939. 342pp. 15s. net. 

UniTeD STATES COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT AP- 
PRAISAL; A REPORT ON THE WoRK PROGRAM 
oF THE WPA. National Appraisal Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. 62pp. 


EDUCATION 


ForUM PLANNING HANpBOOK. By J. W. Stude- 
baker and C. S. Williams. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 60 East 42 Street, 
New York. 1939. 71pp. 

StaTE Alp AND ScHoo. Costs. By A. G. Grace 
and G. A. Moe. Regents’ Inquiry Into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New 


York. 1938. 400pp. $3.50. 
FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ReEviEW AGENCIES. Fourth 


Progress Report of the Committee on Assess- 
ment Organization and Personnel. National 
Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 69pp. $1.00. 

BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF VIRGINIA TOWNS AS 
OF DECEMBER 31, 1938. League of Virginia 
Municipalities, 902 Travelers Building, Rich- 
mond. 1939. lpp. 25 cents. 

ENFORCEMENT OF REAL ESTATE TAX LIENS AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL BARRIERS TO REMEDIAL LEG- 
ISLATION FOR TAX DELINQUENTS IN EACH OF 
THE Unitep States. By Louis F. Alyea. 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 3pp. 35 
cents. 

ItttInois Assessors’ MANUAL. Illinois Tax 
Commission, 33 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. 1939. 384pp. 

INSURANCE COSTS AND PRACTICES IN GOVERN- 
MENTAL SUBDIVISIONS OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
League of South Dakota Municipalities, Union 
Building, Vermillion, South Dakota. 1939. 
76pp. $1.00. 

Loca, Tax Rates, TAx YEAR 1938. Depart- 
ment of Taxation, Richmond, Virginia. 1938. 
104pp. 

ScHooL ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL REPORT- 
ING; A MANUAL FoR ScuHoo. DIsTRICTs. 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Public Education, 304 East 35 Street, 

New York. 1939. 45pp. 75 cents. 
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TAXATION OF INTANGIBLES IN MICHIGAN. By 
Robert S. Ford and William B. Wood. Bureau 
of Government, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 1939. 156pp. Free. 

THE TREND OF REAL ESTATE TAXATION IN 
Kansas, 1910 to 1935. By Harold Howe. 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 22pp. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF ELEVENTH ANNUAL FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT INSTRUCTORS’ CONFERENCE, MEM- 
PHIS, TENNESSEE. Western Actuarial Bureau, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago. 1939. 38pp. 


HOUSING 

THE FarM-HousinGc SuRVEY. 
Department of Agriculture, 
D. C. 1939. 42pp. 15 cents. 

HOUSING AND THE Home. By Hazel Shultz. D. 
Appleton-Century Co.. Inc., 35 West 32 
Street, New York. 1939. 420pp. 

HOUSING FOR THE MACHINE AGE. By Clarence 
Arthur Perry. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 Street, New York. 1939. 26I1pp. 
$2.50. 

(1) Housinc Inspection. By W. L. Nunes. 
(2) GENERAL INspEcTION. By Charles N. 
Shaw. Board of Health Commissioners, Los 
Angeles, California. 1939. 5pp. 

INITIAL STEPS IN TENANT SELECTION FOR Low 
ReENt Housinc Projects. United States 
Housing Authority, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
20pp. 

Unit PLAans; MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Low Rent Hovusinc. United States Housing 
Authority, Washington, D. C. 1938. 27pp. 


PERSONNEL 


EMPLOYEE TRAINING PoLicy: REPORT oF Com- 
MITTEE ON IN-SERVICE TRAINING. Office of 
Personnel, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 1939. 40pp. 

TRAINING MANUAL FOR SUPERVISORY PERSON- 
NEL. Division of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Employment Service, Department 
of Labor and Industry, State Capitol, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 1938. 111pp. 


PLANNING 
City PLANNING AND BEAUTIFICATION COMMIT- 
TEE. Manual for City Planning Commission, 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
410 Mayfair Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri. 7pp. 
THE IMPERATIVE OF PLANNING. By George B. 
Galloway. National Economic and Social 


United States 
Washington, 


Plan Association, 1721 I Street, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 19pp. 

NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING FACTS FOR: 
Use, CONSERVATION, ORGANIZATION; PEOPLE, 
LAND, WATER, MINERAL. National Resources 
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Committee, Washington, D. C. 1939. 1lpp. 
ONE YEAR OF CITY PLANNING IN OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA, 1938. John G. Marr. Oakland 
City Planning Commission, City Hall, Oak- 


land, California. 1939. 113pp. 
RuRAL ZONING AND Your County. United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


Washington, D. C. 1939. 14pp. 5 cents. 


POLICE 
THE Lie Detector Test. By William Moulton 


Marston. Richard M. Smith, 120 East 39 
Street, New York. 1938. 179pp. $2.00. 
(1) Stupy MANUAL FOR THE COURSE IN THE 


Basic Duties oF PoLice PATROLLING. 222pp. 
(2) Succestep Lesson PLAN MANUAL. 
65pp. Department of Public Instruction, 
Public Service Institute, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 1938. 

REPORT OF A TEACHER TRAINING COURSE FOR 
PoLice OFFICERS IN Po.ice Jiu-Jitsu. Civil 
Service Board, Phoenix, Arizona. 1939. 58pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


CONCRETE SHORE PROTECTION. Portland Cement 
Association, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 1939. 31pp. 

GARBAGE COLLECTION PRACTICES IN VARIOUS 
ALABAMA Municipa.ities. Alabama League 
of Municipalities, 120 Exchange Hotel, Mont- 
gomery. 1939. 6pp. 25 cents. 

MOopERN SEWAGE DisposAL. Edited by Langdon 
Pearse. Federation of Sewage Works Associa- 
tions, 645 Madison Avenue, New York. 1939. 
371pp. $3.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF HIGHWAY RESEARCH BOARD 
18TH ANNUAL MEETING. VoL. 18, Part I 
(papers on finance, economics, design, ma- 
terials and construction, maintenance, traffic 
and safety, soils). Highway Research Board, 
Washington, D. C. 1939. $2.25. 

Pump PRIMING THEORY OF GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING. Edited by E. R. Nichols and W. E. 
Roskam. The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, New York. 1939. 482pp. 


$1.25. 

SEWERS: THEORY, DESIGN, SPECIFICATION AND 
Construction. By E. V. Bevan and B. T. 
Rees. Chapman and Hall, London. 1938. 


404pp. 25 shillings, net. 

Use oF PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES BY MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES ON MUNICIPAL BUSINESS IN 
ALABAMA CITIES AND Towns. Alabama 
League of Municipalities, 120 Exchange 
Hotel, Montgomery. 1939. 2pp. 25 cents. 


RECREATION 


LIGHTING FOR NIGHT TENNIS. University of 
Oregon, 202 Friendly Hall, Eugene, Oregon. 
1939. 13pp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


A List oF RECENT REFERENCES ON COMMUNITY 
CENTERS. Grace Hadley Fuller, comp. United 
States Library of Congress, Washington, D. C, 
1939. 19pp. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 


1938 PROCEEDINGS OF INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC 


ENGINEERS. The Institute, 60 John Street, 
New York. 1938. 106pp. $1.00. 
Perropic INSPECTION OF Motor VEHICLE 


EQUIPMENT. National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1939. 8pp. 
5 cents. 

TRAFFIC SURVEY MANUAL. Traffic Division, 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John 
Street, New York. 1939. 108pp. $2.00. 

UnrIFORM Motor VEHICLE OPERATORS’ AND 
CHAUFFEURS’ LICENSE AcT; AcT 2...0FA 


UNIFORM VEHICLE CODE . . . AS REVISED AND 
APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
STREET AND HiGHway SAFETY, 1938. Bureau 


of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
12pp. 
UTILITIES 
AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES. Civil 


Aeronautics Authority, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 28pp. 

Port AND TERMINAL CHARGES AT UNITED 
STATES SEA Ports. Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, Washington, D. C. 1939. 
803pp. $1.00. 


WELFARE 


CHANGING ASPECTS OF RURAL RELIEF. By A. 
R. Mangus. Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 238pp. 

EXAMPLES FOR DISCUSSION OF RECIPROCAL 
AGREEMENTS FOR INTERSTATE TRANSFER OF 
DEPENDENTS. Variously paged. Apply to 
Indiana State Department of Welfare, In- 
dianapolis. 

FAMILY INCOME AND EXPENDITURES, PACIFIC 
REGION; PArT 1, FAmMiILty INCOME. Bureau 
of Home Economics and WPA, Washington, 
D.C. 1939. 380pp. 35 cents. 

RELIEF AND WELFARE ORGANIZATION IN CALI- 
FORNIA. By Victor Jones. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1939. 52pp. 

STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF Poor RELIEF 
RESOURCES IN LocAL GOVERNMENT UNITS 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1938. Emergency Relief 
Commission, 222 West North Bank Drive, 
Chicago. 1939. Variously paged. 

SUGGESTED BupGET PLAN FOR FAMILIES OF 
LIMITED INCOME IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF 
THE STATE. State Department of Public 
Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia. 1938. SOpp. 
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